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NIZATION JOURNAL. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GHOGRAPHICAL 
AND STATISTICAL SOCIBTY. 
Tuvrspay evening, March Sth, Mr. Everett 
read a paper on the Bayous of the Mississippi. 
He remarked that this name was applied to four 
different watercourses, It indicated, first, common 
rivulets or creeks, whether connected with the 
greac rivers or not, Second, it was applied toa 
stream of a peculiar character, originating from 
the influence of the levee which confines the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi. The levee slopes down 
from the river margin to the lower level of the 
swamps ; and where there is a bend or loop ia the 
course of the river, the levee necessarily declines 
towards a central depression, or its two slopes form 
a valley, the rains falling on which are drained by 
this second sort of bayou. The third sort deflects 
from the river to the swamps ; and the fourth, whichis 
a modification of this, strikes off from the flexures 
of the river, and when blocked up they offer espe- 
cially the danger of creating crevasses. They have 
at one time been the means of relieving the river 

when threatening to overtlow. 

Portions of the swamp land at the foot of the 
levee have lately been successfully embanked and 
drained, by means of machinery, so as to promise a 
great addition to the land available for cultivation, 

J. ©. Adamson, D. D., offered some remarks on 
the geological character of South Africa, as in- 
fluencing its geographical configuration. In tha 
region the east and west shores of the continent do 
not meet in a point; they are, however, continued 
under water, forming the Bank of Aguillas, which 
by the influence of currents from the warmer re- 
gions North-eastward, possesses physical character- 
istics analogous to those of the Newfoundland 
Banks, and, like them, abounds with fish. These 
are of species different from those of the North. 

On the land there is one great centre of displace- 
ment among the tocks, by masses of granite 
dispersed along the Western shore. Another appears 
to occur to the eastward, near the sources of the 
great Fish river. There the rocks are trap, one 
summit rising about 7000 feet. lt has been inferred 
that a vast emission of a tufaceous rock from this 
source has spread away to the North and East, and 
subsequently formed the bottom of a great inland 
fresh water lake, in which were deposited, prob- 
ably at a period analogous to that of the older lias 
formations, the beds which contain the remains of 
strange reptilia, One of these has been noticed by 
Owen, of London, under the title of dicynodan, so 
named from its possessing two long curved teeth in 
the upper jaw. These beds stretch into the Natal 
Colony, where coal occurs, probably in connection 
with them. The high Karoo terraces are inter- 
posed between these two centres of elevation. 

In the South western angle four circumstances 
of some degree of interest may be noticed. 1st. 
The fine examples thrust up into the air of uncon- 
formable stratification. 2d. Instructive examples of 
metamorphism in the slate rocks resting on the 
granite. 3d. Evidence of vast denudations, under 
the influence of currents identical in direction with 
those which now sweep around the promontory. 
4th. Appearances illustrating the mode in which 
coasts may have received the different characters 
as to general outlines which we find them present- 
ing. Oa the ‘ops of the highest mountains there 
are indications of oceanic action. If the land were 
depressed along the shore, to a small degree, then, 
instead of an iron-bound outline, the sea would 
penetrate into the winding vallies and ravines, 

uld stand detached as islands, and 

abound with sheltered bays and 

» land anywhere raised till the 
ought up, then the coast must 

in general a sinuous but up- 
eltered outline. Thus the cha- 

_ oast-line will depend on the fact, 
ad bad beea heaved up or had been 
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We now beg to call the attention of our readers 
to an account of the dimensions, style of construc- 
tion and finish of this noble vessel. We also add 
a woodcut representing her as under sail. 

Her dimensions, in carpenter's measurement, are : 
length, 142 feet; extreme breadth, 32 feet 10 
inches ; depth of hold, 19 feet, Her keel is in two 
depths, of 15 inches each; the frame is moulded 14 
‘aches at the keel, and 64 inches at the head, sided 
9uad 10 inches, with cedar and locust top timbers , 
she has a main keelson and rider keelson, each be- 
ing 15 by 15, with the addition of a 4-inch capping, 
making the entire depth, from the top of the rider 
to the bottom of the keel, 6 feet and 4 inches of 
solid work. There is also a sister keelson on each 
side of the main one, which are each 13 inches 
square, and bolted to floors, futtocks and through 
the main keelsons—she has 11 bilge keelsons com- 
mencing at the floor-heads, and extending to the 
lower deck clamps, of which there are 3, measuring 
8, 9, and 10 by 14 inches—her lower deck beams 
are each moulded 16 inches, and well secured by 
4 horizontal and 2 vertical knees—her between 
deck waterways are 15 by 15 inches thick, and the 
streaks alongside are 9 by 14 inches, both being 
dovetailed over the beams and carlings—her upper 
deck clamps are 6 inches, and extend down to the 
streak above the waterways—her upper deck beams 
are moulded 12 inches, and secured at the lower 
ones by 4 horizontal and 2 vertical knees—her up- 
per deck waterways are 13 by 16 inches—the 
plank sheer is 54 inches—the bends are 5 inches, 
diminishing down to 34 inches, which is the thick- 
ness of the bottom plank—her frame, ceiling on 
the floor, outside plank from lower bilge streak up, 
keelson, sister and rider keelsons, hooks and point- 
ers are all of white oak—the thick work inside, 
ceiling and clamps and upper deck beams are of 
yellow pine—she is square-fastened throughout. 
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SHIP MARY CAROLINE STEVENS. 


The capacity of her lower hold is estimated to 
be about 2500 bbls., besides the space now occu 
pied by her water-tanks, the generous gift of Mr. 
Brune, which are ascertained to hold 8,000 gallons. 
They are in the after-part of the hold, and form a 
complete bulkhead between it and the after-run. 
The height of her steerage is 74 feet from deck to 
deck. It has 19 lengths and 2 heights of berths 
upon each side, each berth being 4 feet wide ; she 
has also 4 athwartship berths aft, amidships aft 3 
lengths, and two heighis of double lengthwise 
berths, in all 12 berths; just forward of the main 
hatch there are amidships 2 lengths and 2 heights 
of double berths—in all 8 berths, making a total 
of 100 berths, each 4 feet in width. The steerage 
is provided with Emerson’s injecting and ejecting 
ventilators. There are 8 large hatchways aflord- 
ing entrance to it, two of which are intended for 
constant use, and well housed for the purpose. 
That portion of the steerage which extends under 
the cabin is lighted by 10 deck lights of 2 feet in 
length, which are fitted into the upper cabin floor. 


The satire steerage is neatly painted and var- 
n 

, ee plan of the deck and cabin 
it will the latter is built in full poop. 


It is 42 feet long, has 8 state-rooms for passengers, 
each 6 feet square, and containing two berths, 
washstand and other fixtures. The saloon cabin 
is furnished with a large bath-room, and on each 
side a water-closet; by the stairs leading to the 
poop deck is a small room for the steward, The 
two siate-rooms forward of the saloon cabin are for 
the captain and officers. The pantry is also for- 
ward of the saloon, and occupies a central space of 
8 by 9 feet, The entrance to the saloon cabin from 
the main deck is by an aisle on each side of the 
pantry; just within the entrance is a handsome 
Gothic library and medicine case (presented by 
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Hence there are offered us such contrasts on the 
shores of Maine and New-Jersey, or the opposite 
sides of the Gulf of Venice, or of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula, or the British Islands, thé indented 
shores being traceable to the influence of depres: 
sions of the land surface, and the others to eleva- 
tions of submarine slopes along the coast. 
Thursday evening, March 12th, Dr, Wynne read 
& paper on the statistics of Benefit Societies. From 
notices collected in the State of Massachusetts, 
it appeared that the average duration of life among 
agriculturists is 63°93 years; among clergymen, 
55 years; merchants, 51; mechanics 
44°09; but among bakers, only 43°8. 
The annual average amount of sickness, as ascer- 
tained by inquiries regarding Benefit Societies in 
Great Britain, was, at different ages, from 25 to 35 
0-08 of a week ; from 35 to 45, 1°18 week; 45 to 
55, 1:68 week; 75 to 75, 6.76 weeks. The results 
for a special class in America were for the earlier 
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Thomas Wilson, Esq.) The mizen-mast is encircled 
by aspring sofa, covered with hair-cloth. The table 
is of walnut, 18 feet .ong, and a permanent fixture ; 
it has sofas on each side, also permanent, with 
movable backs. The transom sofa is handsomely 
carved, and the seat covered with hair-cloth. The 
state-rooms are ventilated by patent side-lights and 


and a large sky-light opening upon the poop. The 
painting is in imitation of oak, with an appropriate 
amount of gilt work. The galley is furnished with 
one of Taber & Co's No. 0 cooking-stoves, and a 
plain range, into which are set two capacious 
copper boilers, each of 60 gallons capacity; it 
has also a patent galvanized iron baker, sufficiently 
large to bake at one time sixty pounds of bread- 


stuffs, 

Her standing rigging is all of unmixed Russia 
she has a patent windlass and one of Paley’s double 
acting chain lifters. Her chains were imported, and 
are corporation tested, are 90 fathoms each, 
1 and 1§ inches; her two bower anchors 
5026 lbs. ; her stream anchor, 835 lbs., and 
kedge, 361 Ibs.; she has 24 to 28 oz, American 
copper. All needless ornament on deck and else- 
where has been dispensed with, but on her head is 
carved a cornucopia, with fruit and vines extend- 


written upon it ; above is the motto, “ Lux in Tene- 
brie,” and below, “‘ American Colonization Society, 
A. D, 1856,” 

Her entire cost, including tanks, copper, and all 
her permanent fixtures, is forty-three thousand 
eight hundred dollars, May God preserve her 
for a noble work.— Maryland Col. Jour. 
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the Niger. They all agree in stating that these re- 
are "Sooetea, nearly free from 


y 
ts, well watered, uctive, and yi 
Yoruba, end the adjeates ioms which I have 


seen, are truly a beautiful delightful country. 
N has surprised me more than the extent of 
some African towns. The city of Abbeokuta, 
which we measured with a mbulator, is about 
four miles in , and less than twelve miles 
in circuit, Ibaddau, Ilorrin, and from report, Ileshah 
and Ohwah, are still We are acquainted 
with about a dozen other towns not mach inferior 
to these, and we have heard of others, 

and customs of the 
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Venetian blinds, and the saloon by sixstern windows | vellers, there are no chains of mountains 
derable length ; but 
mountainous hills 
and we frequently meet with isolated 
which are immense masses of 
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only by keeping the Sudanese away from the coast, 
vow A es white men from en Sudan. 
When I attempted to reach the interior Li 
beria, in 1850, I met with much trouble from this 
jealousy, and was finally compelled to return, after 

ing the country to a distance of ninety 
miles. ‘This double fraud upon commerce injures 
both the Central African and the white man, while 
it is really no advantage to the Guinea man, whose 
debauchery and barbarism increase with the in- 
crease of his wealth. 

"We may hope that before many years the com- 
merce of Central Africa will be diverted from the 
paths of the desert and the forests of Guinea to its 
apparently natural outlet, the Niger. If this, or 
something analogous, cannot be done, one of the 
finest countries within the tropics must still remain 
cut off from the civilised world without a develope- 
ment of its great natural resources. 

It is still a problem, however, whether the Ni- 

rcan be made available for this purpose. Per- 

its navigation may be rendered impossible by 
rapids ; or the climate may be fatal to white men ; 
or the people might rob and murder our traders ; 
or the Seehestions of the country may not be worth 
the cost of getting at them. All these are ques- 
tions which nothing but facts can decide. 
Truly yours, T. J, Bowes. 
Hon, E. B. Wasusury. 
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By the direction of the Lilinois State Colonizs. 
tion Society, we send our paper to the ministers of 
the Gospel of the different denominations in Illi- 
nois, so far as we have been able to ascertain their 
names. Depending for these upon official docu. 
ments, some of which are not easily obtained, and 
which do not always report accurately the resi- 
dence and address of the minister, there w ll be, of 
course, omissions and inaccuracies. O/ all such we 
wish to be iaformed as early as possible, 

We trust that the interest of the paper and the 
cause, the interest felt for the colored people in 
this country, the bright prospects which are open. 
ing up in Liberia, and the importance of recent 
discoveries in Africa, will induce a general effort 
on the part of those receiving the paper to extend 
its circulation, Everything connected with this 
people, every plan which holds out « prospect for 
improving their condition, elevating their character, 
or giving them a hold upon the sympathies of the 
civilized world, is entitled to the anxious consider- 
ation of every American citizen. We trust that 
the ministers of all denominations will see the 
importance of directing the attention of their mem- 
bers to the claims of this long-neglected people. 














ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Tue twenty-fifth anoual meeting of the New- 
York State Colonization Society will be held in 
the Reformed Dutch Church, on Washington 
Square, Rev. Dr. Hutton’s, Tuesday, May 12th, 
at 74 P. M. 

Addresses may be expected from Rev, Dr. 
Bethune, Rev. Dr. Haight, and Rey, R. R. Gurley. 
We hope to see many friends of the Society present, 





NEXT EXPEDITION TO LIBERIA. 
THE MARY CAROLINE STEVENS. 


ImmepiAts preparations will be made for her de- 
parture from Baltimore with emigrants on the 15th 
of May. We have already four hundred and five 
names on our list of applicants by this expedition, 
and it is very probable that information may be 
received of others before her departure. The pre- 
sent number exceeds the capacity of the ship, but 
as usual, some few may prefer to remain watil the 
autumnal expedition. 

It is exceedingly important to strengthen by ad- 
ditional emigrants both the settlements, Cape 
Mount and Sinou; and should means be duly fur- 
nished, to send out several houses to the latter 
place for the accommodation of those destined to 
that place. Provision also must be made for the 


interior settlement, of which Mr. Seys gives such | the 


an encouraging account in this number. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the friends of the Society of 


ite dependence, for all ability to do good, upon | Prope 


their contributions. 


ee 


Lisgria has been busy with legislation ; perhaps 
too busy in that regard, under the icfluence of a 
presumption that benefit may, by power of law, be 
forced prematurely and unnaturally out of circum. 
stances averse to it. Experience will correct that 
presumption. © The Liberian will discover, as all 
men do at last, that wealth is created only by in- 
dustry and parsimony, and that revenue can be got 
only when wealth is created. 

To procure revenue from which the ordinary ex- 

of Government may be defrayed will long 

im that country a matter of very anxious concern. 
The necessities of the colonist in that respect are 
to be deeply sympathized with. His experience 
and the demands upon bim are different from that 
of any other community of similar origin. He has 
not only to provide for the requirements of his own 
social condition in regard to police, instruction, and 
defence, but he bas to govern small, jealous nations, 
and provide for their instruction and control ; neither 
infringing their rights, grasping at their property, 
nor interfering with their persons, as bas in all other 
instances been the criminal practice of foreigners 


















































































planting themselves amid weaker barbarians. To} And the President be and he is hereby author- | dark and med ceatant of DAE Green, whom I not only had the pleasure 
fancy that coin can be retained in a country, and | ized and directed to regulate all matters appertain- Seana Whe chars tothe peatent 3p hw naloid ante of know- 
xport by of life, joined by a Mr, Cowie, attempied another 
tion, is a futile dream, which a short time will dissi-| REUVO@LATING COAST TRADE OF FOREIGN VESSELS Operation. OM Ft, FN exploration of Bouth Africa to the Easiward They 
pate. To tax exports for the sake of revenue may| That from and after the passage of this act all an ; went beyond the Bay of St. Lucia, the « Ultima 
seem unsound in principle, but there is a speciality | vessels, whether foreiga or Liberian, arriving onthe) goyee cpwrraL AFRICA AND ifs | Thule” of my own peregrinations in those 
which naturally suggests it in this case In no Siaten cases Bey Sy eee On, Bie betae EXPLORER. where the miasma and deadly swamps should have 
other way can the barbarian, who trades off his call dow ote of te ae exe. And im We have received an interesting document pub-| deterred them from going an inch further—a 
SS from the shore under the protection of the} 4)) cases there shall be on board of every | lished at Cape Town under the title given above. | country sever! feet below the natural beds of th: 
ublic, be brought to sustain his share of the 


such vessel, by the collector, immediately on her | It is a report of a meeting held there on the 12th rivers, and ocoupied only by the hippopotamus anu 
arrival, an inspector, furnished with locks and keys, | of November, for the purpose of devising means | the water-buck. However, their zeal was not abated, 
Nach ov hatches of suid vessel dering her stay on [%0 C2Pre% their sense of the merits of Dr. Living- — cad'tden « oe & 
the coast, or at least until such shall have | Me 88 an explorer, As the addresses by different cat Outed » and wet — oom 
discharged all her cargo, taken on board all her |*pe*kers convey a great deal of information as to/ the perilous journey, By those failures the Gove... 
freight, and cleared from one of the Liberian ports | the regions lately investigated by Livingstone, as| ment appeared somewhat paralyzed in their encr- 


of entry for a . to his al , ' 
Selina eel Gath con penne personal experiences, and as to the efforts of | gy, and no further notice was taken of exploration 


. persons | others who preceded him, we shall extract ly | on their part. But, hearing much afterwards of the 
tray tebe Newt Chem tee be from this Report. It will be advisable ny capabilities of Natal (with which some of us are 
than five hundred dollars, in afldition to the con. | “em, not in the order in which they were delivered, | now fully familiar), and induced by the favorable 
fiscation of the vessel and cargo, according to the but as nearly as possible in the chronological order | aspect which that country presented, we here, as- 
magnitude of the crime, at the discretion of the | of the events to which they refer. sembled within these walls, and entirely at our own 


The Governor of the Colony, Sir George Grey, | expense, fitted out a most respectable expedition, 
And it is further enacted, That Any master, 8-| was in the chair, He has had varied experience as| beaded by Dr. Andrew Smith, now the head of the 
who shall come or anchor within the Liberian wa. | ‘© barbarian life, having held « similar office in the Medical Staff in England, and accompanied by Mr. 
ters, and refuse to receive on board an Inspector, | Tavaian colonies, or New-Zealand, and investigated Charles Bell, our worthy Surveyor General, who 
shall be fined as follows: for the firet offence, one | there the condition and history of the Maoris. His | formed one of the party, They succeeded in tra- 
hundred dollars ; seat LOT proposals and efforts for the civilization of the | versing that country, visited Mozelikatse, the gree’ 
' natives of the South of Africa show the warmth of | Matabele chief, in his kraal, on the banks of the 
wan attempt to ammuggle or land any qonde, wares, Mi iterest in hem, as well as « true conception of| Vaal river, and happily returned, to give ws an 
or merchandize otherwise than is now provided for | he treatment which their condition requires. account of the capabilities of that valuable terri- 
be| He introduced the subject with remarks to the | tory, which led in a great measure to its occoupa- 
_~ effect “ that we can scarcely regard Dr. Livingstone | tion by the emigrant farmers, and afterwards to 
as a man belonging to any particular or time, | that settlement which is now a bright gem in ber 

confiscation of the vessel and cargo, in the dis! but who belongs rather to the whole Christian | Majesty's dominions.” 
A is further enacted, That an export duty epoch—possessing all those great qualities of mind,| Rev. W. Thompson quoted from Dr. Livingstone’s 

shall be levied, assessed, and collected by the Coi- | nd that resolute desire at all risks to spread the letters : 

lector on the following named articles—that is to | Gospel, which we have generally been in the habit| ‘The East is all densely populated, and pass by 
say: On all palm oil, a specific duty of one cent | of ascribing to those who lived in the first ages of | the name Balonda, They are idolators, a block of 


on each gallon; and on all articles of export not seti ” wood with bh > om 
herein named there shall be collected a duty of the Cristian ova. with a rough human head carved on it, or @ 


public burdens. The Republic is, perhaps, seeking 
to soar somewhat high for so young a wing, in pro- 
posing the confiscation of vessels for smuggling, or 
decreeing the imposition of penalties such as ‘ not 
less than one thousand, nor more than ten thousand 
dollars,” for that offence, The attempt to enforve 
such penalties may lead it to more trouble than 
profit. But if revenue is to be got, it must be 
looked after, and for the getting of it there are 
offered few alternatives to choose among. Having 
such heavy demands upon his resources, he needs 
and ought to receive all available sympathy and 
help to lighten his burden. 

In order that parties interested in the trade may 
understand the state of the law as it affects them, 
we have extracted notices of these proceedings 
from the Liberia Herald. 

LAWS ENACTED BY THE LIBERIA LEGIS- 
LATURB. 

a} Snel Senate and ae of > 

resentatives of the Republic of Liberia, in Legis- 
besure mo od 


That from and after the of this resolu- 
tion the President shall have authority to 
with any of the Colonization Societies dating tt 
to furnish them, ata stipulated price, not exceed- 
ing five dollars nor less than one dollar acre— 
marshy lands excepted—with any quantity of farm 
lands which they may require for the use of emi- 
grants, as an inducement for them to emigrate. 


We commence with a portion of the remarks of | lion made of clay, and two shells for eyes, stand- 

That hereafter the laws passed at each session | ‘¥o per cent. ad valorem ; and on gold or silver weet 
of the Legislature shall be published in a neat vol. | coin there shall be an export duty of five per | Mt. Borcherds, « Judge in the city : ing ino tithe ched. ‘Tho pongie, when unencccen- 
ume within ninety days after the close of each ses- | cent. “Tt was my good fortune, some fifty-five years | ful in any enterprise or sick, beat a dram before 


sion, together with such treaties as may be con- 
cluded by this Government at each successive term 
of the Legislature. 


AN AOT PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
INTERIOR SETTLEMENTS, 


Whereas, The American Colonization Society 
and the authorities of this Government have long 
ay — 7 that the mountainous districts 
in te our country possess superior ad- 
vantages to the seaboard for the enjoyment of 
health, for the D 5 oe of agriculture, and for the 
development of the vast resources of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, The American Colonization Society, 
solicitous to test, by actual experiment, the correct- 
ness of the abovementioned supposition—so impor- 
tant in its resulis to the cause of ion and hu- 
manity, and to the cure of Slavery redemption 


of Africa—have generous! , thro 
their special agent, the More dckn Beye, to fara 
liberal means to establish, by and with the consent 
of this Government, an interior settlement in the 
Queah country, distant about fifty-two miles from 
Monrovia, in the county of Montserrado, and have 
assured this Government that no expense what- 
ever will be saved on their part to meet every con- 
tingency ; and have further declared, in due form, 
that, should any difficulties arise with the natives, 
in which pecuniary embarrasements are involved, 
the Society pledges itself to inde the authori- 
mod public for any and all such liabili- 
tes , 

Whereas, The said settlement in the Queah 
country, in the interior of Montserrado county, is 
a oe settlement to prove the correctness of the 
a su tion, toa move- 
ment by Ameten Oslestatien i wayh form 
interior settlements, and creates the necessity of 
ado some uniform system whereby interior 
set ts shall be established ; and, as distant 
interior settlements, in the midst of large and 
powerful tribes, cannot be unless due 
prudence be exercised by Government, and 
each settlement be furnished with the requisite 
means of defence ; therefore, 

It is Hnacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the Republic of Liberia, in Legusla- 
ture 

That the American Colonization Society be, and 
is hereby authorized to establish settlements in the 
interior of the different counties of this Re 
under the direction of the President, to 


That the sum of three thousand dollars be and | %g® to be attached to an exploring expedition to| them all night. And they are otherwise very 
the same is hereby annually appropriated for ex- | Central Africa, and to receive an appointment un- | superstitious. They would not eat with us, nor i- 
ploring and opening roads into the interior of Mont- | der the Commissioners, Messrs. Trutor and Somer-| our sight. They took meat from us and ate it at 
serrado, Grand Bassa, and Sinoe counties. ville, who were nominated by the Governor, Lieut.| home. When I saw their numbers and thought 

AN ACT PROVIDING For A NaTIONAL Farr, | General Sir Francis Dundas, in 1801 and 1802. stn cnundad eben are in —- all 

Whereas, It is deemed expedient for the encour- | They may be considered to have been at that time the ae oo = 

nt of arene useful arts that | pioneers to open an in tercourse with the native tribes | down with feelings of despair, When will they 
a National Fair be held in the Government square, | beyond the border. Fitted out by the liberal | be supplied with the Gospel of Christ ?” 
in the city of Monrovia, in the month of December, | Government of the day with all that was required} “I have preached in many a spot,” says he, 


as agar be pa: ap hewegner 1 to visit the then unknown country, we started from | “ where the name of Christ was never heard be- 
t is Resolved Senate ouse of Repre- 
sentatives of Liberia, in Legial Ned, Cape Town on the Ist of October, 1801, and re-| fore. This is matter for gratitude. I hope the 


turned on the 25th of April, 1802, having been | Gospel will yet be established in these savage lands. 
ublic uquate of the ity of Monrovia, commencing |*8@0t for a period of six months and 25 days, | I travelled ins company of 160, in $8 canoes. From 
ba the 14th day of the month of December, 1857.| We proceeded to beyond the Orange river, or | the chief downwards all strove to shew kindness. 
The President of this Republic shall award pre- | t’Gariep, and travelled twenty days without road,| Nine weeks’ intimate intercourse—hearing the’ 
miums as follows: guided by two natives of the Bechuana tribe; and | conversation, anecdotes, quarrelling, roaring, d 
To the producer of the best article of cotton, | reached old Letako, then the capital of that nation, | cing, singing, and murdering—have imparted a grea. 
not less than ten pounds, raised by a Liberian, ten | situated three days beyond the present Missionary | er disgust at heathenism than I ever had before ; 
dollars. To the producer of the best syrup, not station at Kuruman, When we passed the habi- and, in comparison with southern tribes, « firm 
aceawel Galak quien * tations of the natives, distinguished as Bushmen, | belief that missionaries effect a great deal more than 
gallons, two dollars. To of the best | Coranas, the Bastards, and Bechuanas, then better | they are aware of, even when there are no con. 
ten dol- | known under the name of Beriquas, we found some | versions.” 









sugar, not less than one h 
lars. ese Ye wy quantity of of them deserted, and several of the hordes avoiding From Mr. Maclear, the Astronomer Royal, we 
wn any intercourse. But whenever opportunity offered, | have (he following details, premising that the atiac 
Seinen at tate tn tee tae we sent messages of peace, and convinced the | Teferred to were made by the men of the Inde; 
° ex ’ ree 
To the exhibitor of the best piece of ham cured in | few we saw of the friendly disposition of our expe- dent Republic of emigrants from the colony local. 
Liberia, five dollars. To the exhibition of the best | dition, and gradually gained confidence. At Leta-| north of the northern branch of the Gariep. 
plough, five dollars, And many other articles. | ko we were received by a lange body of armed men,| “On reaching Kuruman, in 1852, he found that 
That any and all foreigners who are or may be | seemingly prepared to meet an attack; but the | the Mission station at Kolobeng had been attacked, 
within, about the shores, or within the boundaries judicious conduct of the Commissioners convinced that the missionary’s house had been rifled, and a!) 
of this Republic, shall not mnamat ott Ue them, before many days had passed, of the friendly | his books, maps, and papers scattered to the winds, 
sanhaah, cae, be ea, | tisposition of Goveroment, and the desire to and his furniture destroyed or stolen ; and also 
of any consideration whatever, which can be eati- aang 
or valued, such as provisions, wages, em. | intercourse advantageous to themselves and pro- | that his path was beset, in the hope of interoepting 
ployment, credits, or threats of dismission from | fitable to their trade; and after a week we had the himeelf. He therefore waited for the rains, that be 
service, or menaces to withhold any consideration | satisfaction of a daily visit of their king, or chief, | might take « new course across the desert, and on 
which «ould lead the employee to renounce his in- | Molehaban; and mutual confidence was so estab. | the 14th of December, 1852, he started for the in 
dependence an | the like. lished, that every one of the expedition could harm- | terior, taking care to give a very wide berth to 
PR oe bt why be of this act it] lessly visit the town and habitations. After a stay of those who had detained him : passing to the west- 
any or foreigners to | shout weeks, we parted terms, | ward of the usual track. The reason assigned {or 
sell or barter any goods, searbandion en Sandibie apr - o hound 





—_ river, mot far from the spot at present the Mission | on, as I have said, by a new track acrons the desert, (0 
THE LATE WAR AT CAPE PALMAS. [station of that true and faithful missionary, the ee 
A pisturpance of a character | Rev. Mr, Moffat; and this, in my opinion, laid the ; states great 
has occurred at Cape An mene ay ne groundwork of the subsequent friendly intercourse | haste. He thus avoided Lake N'Gami and brouy hi 
which are presented in this number of the Journal, pay ete et gay y meee ye eae Manakalowé Pass, latiiude 
It is the first of the sort since the establishment of | ty, part country, 
that colony. It arose from attempts to enforce | @re too well known to need any comment. It hap- " He pushed on to Sebetoane's place, now Seke- 
and preserve peace among the tribes thereabouts. | pens to be the spot from whence our great wevel- letu's, which he had great difficulty in reaching, 
Great damage has been suffered in consequence of |!er, the Doctor, started on his now so much| owing to the flooded state of the Ohobé river. 
it, Houses and settlements on the slope of the | renowned travels to the heart of Africa. (Cheers. ) Sckeletu was a new man; the old ehicf, Sebetoanc, 
Cape inwards, and in the region around the lagoon | | rejoice at this momént to have joined that expe- | bad died during Livingstone's absence, and be was 
on its eastern side, belonging partly to the colonists, | dition. I am, at present, the only one surviving | afraid that the superstition of these people mig hii 
and partly to the natives, are in ashes. of that commission, and feel grateful to have been | connect the visit of the white mam with the deat) 
This occurrence, and the ready interference of | spared to join you, gentlemen, this day, as the fel- of the chief. However, Sekeletu received him 
Liberia to help them, has led toa beneficial arrange- |low-traveller of those who first attempted to ex-| kindly, and not only kindly, but wurved bim (he 
teers; the number of volunteers may be increased, | ment, serving to consolidate and simplify all inte- pine end come Gnenang  Senguenany arrived there ill with fever) and provided bim with 


provisions hereinafter , 
It is further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the American Colonization Society to procure the 
com of efficient volunteers, consisting 
ona ger ps ae. Oe twenty-one to 
thirty-five years to enlist as permanent set- 
dere” The Americea Colonisation’ Societ shall 
also be held amenable to this Government for any 
and all ex this Government may incur in the 
defence etre Peete Sey Sera at Oe Ontee 
ments shall register as permanent settlers one hua- 
dred able-bodied men, between twenty one and for- 
ir ve pean, 9° Sate oes their special responsi- 
come to an end. 










h . hundred; and the privi States under | to support the testimonial intended to meet @ flotilla of canoes, and a large escort, with which 
antecring shall be extended to sl monthe after the me Gon Rasen Ee Doctor's merits.” he proceeded to survey the Zambesi, the Leamby 
commencement of each - Mr. Justice Oloete remarked : river of the natives; and, sir, U bere pratese 
INTERDICT OF NATIVE TRADE. PRESBYTERY OF BUDSON, moNT.| “Shortly after the introduction of the British | survey. This immense river, which runs 
That the President be, and he is - GOMBRY. government here, Messrs. Truter and Somerville| centre of South Africa, southward, from its con 
ized and directed to continue the interdict April @ist, 1857. wary sh copa. toto, (8 ter! Wig Teenene’ wate die’ Banas ty tated 00> OF, © 
section of from Tue Rev. Henry Connelly, agent of the New-| they were the first persons who | Sesheke, 17° 81", is the great trunk 
Butaw Point inclusive, York State Coloniaation Society, was heard in rela- | crossed the river, and He investi 
sal Coe fly somghd acquainted with and obser 
this Government, Subsequently, excited by the v 
geeements have thus opened into Central Africa, large 
wt a was sent out by Lord Caledon, but ‘ 
con will Dr. Cowan and Lieut. Donovan, . 
their whole never returned e 
woes eof ese | Sas Gap usd comiicenbeae Here turned down the strea. 
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ward to St. Paul de Loanda. He had seen enough 
to convince him that if the Lonta, or Leeba, as it 


ms rivulet, Nakachinto rivulet, Kaia Hills, Bo- 
longue Gonze). Below was the splendid Zambesi, 


she will be an acquisition to the Republic, but fear it 
will prove more of a burthen. 


is ometincs eal tok wvtard det, te wading emevly vay fam hs Pal, «ment | | MO. lovee cave say se went of or Seer tn Bed Gel” tl show ws |a coleman of ts seco ood ancl pone 
road was open to Loanda or somewhere on the | beautifal sight. Passing on from the confluence | citizens, also the Rev, D. A. , lady, and ; _ ~ Fa 
i . - ' degraded native polygamists and idolaters “the | agvin. The loss on the side of the 1 
west ecant.” (lat. 15° 50’, long. about 28° 95") he came to a/ child, whose loss we most deeply deplore. We | jig. and the truth, and the way.” y was considerable; 48 bui were 
* With twenty seven of Sckeletu's people he went | place formerly the well-known ‘Zambo.’ There | hope and expect Mr. Wilson will be able to return! [| am perfectly divested of all fear, we Parmed by Ube natives ; =, 2 Se ? I 
up the Zambesi again, and started from the con. | he found the remains of an old town or village, | to us for a short time, but we doubt whether Mrs, | have the means of self-defence. The influ-|can give no particulars respecting the causes of 
uence about December, 1858, for the first obser-|also of what he fancied bad been a church; at| Wilson will ever be able to return. They have done | ence which is thus exercised is most powerful, and | war, as we have nothing definite, but we will hear 
vation he made was ata place called Kabompass, | least he supposed so, from the fact that a bell was | much for the good of Liberia, and they carry with ae aa on See See, be Fev 4 Speen ae. We pode him in ten 
near the Leeba, latitude 12° 38’, longitude 22° 81’. | remaining. He therefore fixed that place with| them the warmest affections of our best people. | .44 — wn cae - reapect, | remain, | 


He intended to take the route marked red on the 
sketch before me, but the country was so much 
inundated that he could not succeed, 

“Wading up to their middle through swamps, with 
a hot san overhead, in the midst of summer, was 
certain destruction, but they kept it up for some 
time, and then took a direction northwards, crossed 
the Chihombo river, where they began to experience 
hostilities from the natives; but Livingstone managed 
to get through these difficulties, until he reached 
the confines of the Portuguese territory. There, 
at Tonga Panza, he met with-people, characters such 
as are frequently found on the borders of civilized 
countries, who not only robbed and stripped him 
and his party of everything, food, clothes, and the 
things some of them were taking down to sell at 
Loanda, but even threatened to destroy him. 

He escaped finally by the Providential appear- 
ance of a Portuguese sergeant, who took him under 
protection, and into the Portuguese territory, and 
from thence he made his way to Loanda. 

“On his routes, going and returning, he deter- 
mined the positions of about thirty-four places 
by astronomical observation, including several of 
the most important places within the Portuguese 
territory. He ‘yund the Quango, a river of the 
greatest importance, and which there is every rea- 
son to believe is the main trunk of the Congo or 
Zairé, running northward, contrary to the informa. 
tion he had received ; so that if Captain Tuckey had 
not been stopped, it is not at all unlikely that he 
would have passed up the Quango into the Cassange 


great precision, believing it to have been a place of 
importance. The position derived from his obser- 
vations is lat, 15° 37’, long. 30° 32’, Zumbo was 
formerly, no doubt, the most western point occupied 
by the Portuguese on the east border of Africas 
though now no longer held by them. 

“Proceeding from Zumbo, bis troubles began 
afresh. He was without oxen; he was entering 
the neighborhood of the tribes who were at war 
with the Portuguese, of which he was not aware 
beforehand ; and he and his party were obliged to 
skulk and conceal themselves «s much as possible. 

“1 will read to you what he says: 

“* Tt was not likely I should know our course 
well, for the country there is covered with shingle 
and gravel, bushes, trees, and grass, and we were 
often without path, skulking out of the way of vil- 
lages where we were expected to pay after the purse 
was empty. It was excessively hot and steamy ; 
the eyes had always to be fixed on the ground, to 
avoid being tripped. After that, I say, let those who 
delight in pedestrianism enjoy themselves. It is 
good for obesity, but for me, who had become as 
lean as a lath, the only good I saw in it was, it en. 
abled an honest sort of fellow to realise completely 
the idea of the treadmill,’ 

Travelling on towards Tette, he fixed by observa- 
tion the most interesting or important localities. 

“ He ascertained that a small steamer may pass 
up a considerable distance, that flat bottomed boats 
can pass up from Quillimaine the whole way to 
the falls; and on passing the falls by land carriage 


Mrs. James joins me in kind regard, 
Iam, truly yours, B.V.R Janus. 


Momnovia, Mareh 10, 1957, 

Tne difficulties at Cape Palmas, of which you 
must have heard before now, are forever setiled, 
I hope ; her citizens have petitioned our Govern- 
ment to be admitted as a county. The Legislature 
will be convened for the purpose of hearing their 
prayer. I hope it will be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, 

Things, on the whole, are looking well ; never so 
much farming as this year, in Liberia; much work 
for mechanics and Jaborers, some large brick houses 
being built. J. M. Richardson is building a brick 
sugar-house, 30 x 60, two stories high ; also prepar- 
ing for his sugar-mill, Some of his cane is twelve 
feet high, and ready to grind; planted some nine 
months. Only a year ago thirty acres of his cane 
farm was a wild forest, covered with vines and 
trees, many of the trees measuring from 24 to 49 
inches in diameter, and ten yoke of oxen working oo 
the same farm. What will friend “ Nesbiv” say to 
this, when he reflects on that unpardonable comp 
lation of slanders in his “ Four Months in Liberia,” 
in which, he says, from four months’ experience, 
‘it cannot be cleared ;” or, in his words, “ No lands 
can be cleared or cultivated, nor roads made, in 
consequence of the fertility of the soil?” 

The interior settlement, Carysburgh, gets on 
finely ; no sickness or deaths yet, Mr, Seys deserves 
much praise for his energy. We are to have an ex- 





t us from all molestation, 

I leave to conclude by assuring the Commit- 
you, my dear sir, that my life being 
spared health continued, their object in this 
deeply interesting experiment shall be most faith- 
fully carried out, the Lord being my helper. With 
the highest esteem, | am yours, very y> 
OMN 





From the New-York Observer. 
UNCLE SIMON IN LIBERIA. 


Uncre Simon Harrison was a slave among the 
Choctaws ; he was redeemed by the contributions 
of the missionaries and others, and sent to Libe: ia. 
Here is a letter from him to the Rev. Cyrus Kings- 


bury: 
Momnovia, August 12, 1606, 
Rev. C. Krvossury :—Your kind and affection- 
ate letter, dated at Pine Ridge, Choctaw Nation, 
Feb. 28, 1856, was most thankfully received by 
me a few months ago, by the brig 
vessel from N. Y., in the employ of Dr. Hall & 
Co., of Baltimore, Md. The $100 you have most 
kindly and generously raised for my benefit and 
forwarded to the Presbyterian Mission House, N. 
Y., has been most judiciously laid out by the 
Agrnts, in provis ons, &c., and forwarded to me per 
Gen, Pierce, and never has pecuniary assistance 
come to my relief more timely, I feel under the 
dee tions to you and the friends who 
buted this large donation for the support of 
pe unworthy servant and his family. Surely the 
ord is good to me and mine, and by the assistan. e 
of his grace I will try and serve him faithfully, 
and do what I can to instruct the perishing multi- 
tudes around me in the way of life. How 
you are in manifesting such an interest in me and 


Gen. Pierce, a |i 


Yours respectially? dtc. 
J.B. Motina. 
—__— 
From the Boston T @ \soript. 
FROM LIBERIA. 
of Boston, it will be remem- 
materials for a college to be 
from Capt. Atwood 
ship arrived out on 





This, however, is im part compensated for in the 
low rate of wages for the stevedore's gang—the 
head man I pay 50 cents a day, and the rest but 
25 cents per man, My own crew I employed in 
putting the sh.p in condition to pursue my voyage.” 





From the Balumore American. 
INTELLIGENCE FROM LIBERIa. 
Tae Lare War at Care Parmas—Peace Res- 
TORED—Awnexation OF Manyianp, rn Lapenia, 
ro tae Rervusuc—Twe Iwrenion Serrmiement 
—Prorosep Treaty wirn Evotanp—Care 
Movunt—Oomine Evecrion—Statre or Trape, 

RETC., ETc, 
By the new colonization ship, the Mary Carole 


mage tt t i : : fawily! W all well. My wif ing | Stevens, thirty-oue days from Monrovia to the 
district, the chief town of which is the Portuguese | 14. zambesi is navigable the whole way up to the ata Legislature, to consider the Palmas mA ‘a hon pt nt indie y wqhy 4 Co we have intelligence from that place to the 
commercial capital of theinterior.” (Latitude of Cas-| quence of the Lonta. Therefore there is water- Mere. whole eajoye th. My boys and myself | 12 of March, at which time affairs were : 
sange Town, 9° 37°; longitude, 17° 40°; distance from carriage the whole way to the centre of South Vinoua, Lumens, March eb, 1857, | Cnjoy first-rate health, and we are doing what we hich 


Quango, west, 50 miles.) He also fixed, by astro- 
nomical observation, the geveral course of another 
river (the Coanza), which is erroneously given on the 
Portuguese maps ; and on his return, the chief 
Residencies of the districts in Angola, viz , of Go- 
longo-Allo, Pungo-Andongo, and Cassange. I 
merely mention these because they catch my eye. 
He fixed the position of all rivers he met with, 
particularly the confluence of the several branches ; 
and left no important place without ascertaining its 
geographical position, He states that ata place, 
the name of which I cannot at this moment find, 
but which is withia the Portuguese territory, he found 
the coffee growing wild, derived from the real Mocha, 
which had been introduced by the Jesuits; and 
he saw their big old chests, in which, according to 
his humorous expression, the Jesuits used to ‘keep 
their grub.’ He mentions their neat gardens and 
rows of pineapples along the roadside. He says, 
‘I only record that which all must acknowledge 
to be good of them ; I will not touch upon scandal 
—you will find plenty of that nearer home.’ (Cheers 
and laughter.) 

“On his return he took a more easterly course, 
and fixed by observation several places on the path ; 
he also revisited others where he thought his ob. 
servations were not sufficiently correct; but on en- 
tering the country where he had been robbed, he 
travelled rather fast; he was stopped however, at 
the Kassai river, which the chief would not allow 
him to pass, and demanded all he had got. From 


his former experience Livingstone saw no reason 
for complying, and for the first time he used au 


Africa from the East Coast, with the exception of 
at the falls, and a few rapids. At certain paris of 
the season the water is shallow in some parts ; but 
if advantage be taken of the rains, water-carriage 
is available the whole way to the point I have 
mentioned, with the exceptions referred to. 

“With regard to the Portuguese districts in Ango- 
la, he says that the coffee introduced by Jesuits, 
finding a congenial soil, had spread itself inland to 
the distance of 300 miles, and that it would be pos- 


sible for any person, merely by cutting down the 


bush, with proper energy, to acquire a fortune in 
a short time. The Cape heaths grow here on 
elevations, and the rhododendron grows there in 
profusion, and altogether it is a splendidly fertile 
country. 

“ He states that towards the interior of South 
Africa—which he proves by the temperature of 
boiling water, for he had no other means—there is 
a regular ascent from the West Coast up to points 
which he names, and of which he gives the heights ; 
and that there is a similar ascent on the Bust side ; 
while between these two ranges there is a territory 
in which the central trunk of the Zambesi and its 
tributaries flow. 

“On entering among the tribes who were at war 
with the Portuguese, he writes: ‘I cannot pretend 
to a knowledge of the cause of this uncomfortable 
state of things—uncomfortable rather for me, for 
I have unwittingly got myself into the midst of the 
belligerents. We have seen the women and child- 
ren sent away several times, and parties of men 
pouciog into certain points dwing whole nights. 


I am now living on my own farm, I have built me 
a house, and havecleared fiveacres. I drew a ten 
acre block, and expect to buy five more joining me. 
I have cassadas im abundance, and also potatoes 
and cocoas, and have been selling potatoes and 
cassadas for the last six months. I have about two 
hundred coffee-trees, and have just commenced 
planting sugar-cane. Agricultural pursuits are 
on a low seale ; that is, were so when I came, but 

persons of late are siudying farming a great deal. 

Wiss Hoapty. 

Mount Fawatex, Quran Counray, La, 

January 64h, 1867. } 
Rev. R. R. Guacey:—Rev. and Dear Sir >—I 
had the pleasure of writing fully to Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Lain yourself, from Quee’s Town, on 
the 27th and 28th ultimo, by the Kingfisher of 
Now York, gna promised to send you a few addi- 
tional lines by the British steamer which leaves 

Monrovia on the 10th instant. 

y to say that my health continues 
most excellent in every respect, save a sore and 
badly bruised hand, which, while aiding in lifting a 
log, was jammed between it and a swamp, but I 


— “ few days will restore it. 

t gives me to say, also, that though we 
have to deal with natives, aie cannot be hurried, 
set no value on time, care nothing about the viola. 
tion of promises made to come and work, that atill 
| expect to be quite ready for the comfortable ac- 


yet done, yet a few days more will com 
1 am astonished at the vast difference, in man 
points of view, between these table- 


can for the of this land of our If 
I had only a partial education I think I could do 
auch more for the good of my race than it is pos. 
sible for me now to do. 

I have sensei bose Cpeaintes m in the 
settlement where I live, Not that I feel qualified 
for this office do I mention it, 
show you that my friends in this country 
am fit for ; neither do I 
worldly honors, but humbled, 
| compare my qualifications with man 
trymen, who and act like the big 
Auten, and oho could not tel 
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expedient. He kept his men that evening near the 
side of the river, and in the night he and his party, 
taking advantage of the chief's carouse, took his 
canoe, and next morning were on the other side, 
turning their backs onthe chief. You may call this 
theft if you like, but I call it borrowing. (Laughter). 
That was the only instance where he swerved 
from the direct path. Of course the canoe was sent 
back. 

“ He returned down the Zambesi river again to 
Sekeletu’s tow, where he arrived ia September, 
1854. About midway up this river, at a place 
named Katongo, there is a slave stockade (latitude 
15° 16° 33"). He made arrangements with the 
chief there to stop slave-selling. He also saw the 
slave merchant, with whom he had a great deal 
of communication, and there has been no trading in 
slaves there since, (Cheers). 

* At Sekeletu’s place he organized a fresh party, 
consisting of 114, to travel with him to the East 
Coast. I find that this first observation after he 
started was made on November 18, at a place culled 
Kalai, latitude 17° 52’, longitude 17° 51’, on the 
Zambesi, near the cataract or fall. (The falls are 
named ‘ Masivatuago Falls.’) From there he passed 
down to the falls so graphically described by him, 
and with the assistance of men who knew how to 
m a canoe in the eddies, he was able toget to 
the edge of the fall, examine it, and witness the 
splendid sight of a body of water 1,000 yards wide 
converging and leaping down a narrow cleft into a 

he thinks, 100 feet deep, but the depth is pro- 
oably much greater. He returned to Kalai, and 
from there passed across to the confluence of the 
Kafue river with the Zambesi, to avoid the Kesi 
Kesi hills, which were infested with the fly called 
‘Tsetse,’ so dangerous to oxen. 

“Oa bis path he determined the positions of the 
most interesting places, as hitherto, by astronomical 
observations (Lekone rivulet, Katoma river, Momw- | 


{ 
ti 


But they have generally come to the conclusion 
that ‘after he had been allowed to pass so many 
tribes unscathed, it would be a pity to have it said 
his progress had been stopped here ;” in which 
wise conclusion I most lhieartily coincided! The I removed 
river generally is densely peopled by a strong, mus- 
cular race of negroes, much addicted to agriculture. 
We see both men and women constantly employed 
in the gardens ; and as the soil is extremely fertile, 
they raise large quantities of grain. The maize is near 
ly of the same size as American seed | have seen sold 
in Cape Town; and they have been most liberal to 
both my men and mj.¢lf; indeed, had they been 
otherwise, we should have starved.” 

Some elucidations of trading matters we are un 
der the necessity of deferring. 


——— 
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CORREGPONDENCE FROM LIBERIA. 
Meonaeovia, March 4, 1867, 
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REV. J B PiNNET: 
Monsey matters here at present are very hard ; 
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have witnessed here for many years. Rice is now 
selling about $3 per bushel, which, you know, 
makes it very hard for our poor people. I do not 
think it can be bought here in a month's time 
any price. I understand, from Cape Palmas, 
the war at that place with the natives has 
brought to a close and that great State has 
annexed to this Republic, as the fourth 
whieh, | think, is the only course that could 
been pursued to save the few remaining 
from destruction. Our troops have not as 


turne: ; they will probably be home now 
days. 
troops returned from Cape Palmas on 
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Our 
Sth of March. State of Maryland has been 


nexed to this Repullic, as a county. She is 
three Representatives and two Senators. 
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but occasions little interest. Mr, Benson's admin. 
istration has been very popular, and he will have 
little or no opposition. 

Measures are being taken for the erection of the 
new College, bat from various causes of delay it 
will not go up tll the next dry season. The agri- 
cultural mmterests of the Republic are materially 
improving. The raising of sugar-cane is no fiction. 
Ficlds of five, ten, and fifteen acres are common on 
the St. Paul river, and one or two plantations 
have over fifty acres of good cane fit for grinding. 
One steam mill is in operation, and a very large 
one is expected out for Wm. Richardson, the largest 
suger-planter on the St. Paul. 

The M. C, Stevens proves to be in every res- 
pec’ an excellent vessel, being an uncommonly easy 
sea boat and a very fast sailer. 

List of passengers of the M. C. Stevens :— 
Cabio—Rev. David A, Wilson, lady, and son; 
Rev. Froncis Buros, W. H. Davies, Capt. Wm. 
Champion, Jno. G. Blackwood, Jr., Mrs. Jas, B. 
McGil!, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Philip Koker, Master 
Koker, Mies Ann Wilkins, Miss Kate Strobel, Doc. 


tor James Hall, Miss ©. M Hall. 8 Mr. 
Waters, Ji fferson Waters, Thomas Tillyson, Henry 
Tillyson, Ei aabeth Tillyson, Edward Weir, Martha 


Weir, Nathan Floyd, Richard Floyd, John Floyd, 
Berry Floyd, Enaabeth Floyd, Silas Elliott, Jobn 
Cooper, James Black, Thomas Cropp. 


or 
WESTERN AFRICA 


Ix an secasional paper, published under the 
supervision of the Rev. Henry Caswell, D. D., we 
find the following interesting sketch of the West 
Indian Mission to Western Africa, and the success- 
f ul labors of the Rev. Mr. Leacock, whose death is 
so deeply lamented : 


live introduction of the Gospel into Western 
Africa has long been a grand object in the minds 


of Cbristian philanthropists. Human agency has, 
however, ina greal measure failed, not so much 
from Opposilion On the part of the natives, who are 
dovile aud impresoible, as by reason of the climate, 
which has generally proved fatal to Europeans. 
Hence, it has heen supposed that the West Indian 
Colomes might supply tit agents for the work in 
Christian persons of African origin, who are not 


only accustomed to a tropical sub, but whose 
descent qualifies them to encounter the risks of an 
African climate. It has also been considered that 
the sympathy and cooperation of West Indian pro- 
prictors, insuch au object, might be regarded not 
only as 4 matter of charity, but in some measure as 
a debt of justice. Itis likewise worthy of note that 
Codrington College, in Barbadoes, was expressly 
designed by its founder for the education of mis- 
sionaries, and was made dependent for ile support 
on labor derived originall hem Africa. 

At a meeting of the Barbadoes Church Society 
in 1850, presided over by the Bishop of Barbadoes, 
who has bees a leader of the undertaking, it was 
resolved, ‘ That a Mission to Western Africa would 
be peculiarly suitable to the Church in the West 
Indies, where the population consists so largely of 

rsons deriving their origin from that country.” 

Jitimately it was determined to make the African 

Mission the object of a distinct Society, to be called 
the West Indian Church Association for the Fur- 
therance of the Gospel in Western Africa, 

In the spring of 1855 the contributions to this 
Society amounted to « considerable sum, £1000 
having been granted from the 8. P.G. Jubilee 
Fund. Collections end missionary meetings had 
been held in Barbavoes, and in one district (St. 
Peter's), under the charge of the Rev. H. J. Leacock, 
the amount collected in nine months was £26 10s. ; 
but as yet no decided offer of regular missionary 
service had been mad: At length the Rew Mr, 
Leacock himself volunteered, in a letter to the 
Bishop of Barbadoes, to visit the Western Coast of 
Africa, with the view of founding a mission, Ata 
special meeting of the Mission Board, (Sir. W. 
Colebrooke in the chair) this offer was accepted, 
though not without many painful feelings at the 
loss of an individual so generally esteemed and 
beloved, und asa clergyman so valued in the 
diocese. In acknowledging the appointment Mr. 
Leacock said, “ When my work is done I will thank- 
fully go to bed in Afric’s dust, and sweetly and 

uietly rest from the toil and burden and heat of 

e day, till the bright morning dawn, in which the 
trumpet shall announce the paren of our Great 
King, and we shall rise up and mount to meet him 
in the air, and be with him for ever,” 

Mr. J. H. A. Duport, a black student at the Cod 
rington Mission House, readily accepted an invita- 
tion to accompiwy Mr. Leacock as a belp in the 
work of civilization, as well as a subordinate teach- 


Those who cannot attend on weekdays attend 
Sanday school.” Mr. Duport at the same time 
ec wa that greegrees (.r charms) were nearly all 


On the 13th of August Mr, Leacock wrote to 


his friend, Rev. H. Caswell, ( in 
for the Mission ) reporting laecit ative aaa 
able to return to his duties on the P ; but on 
the 15th he was taken ill at the house of the Rev. 
F. ‘Pocock, Assistant Chaplain at Freetown, and 
on the 20th breathed hislast. He was buried the 
following day; the Church missionaries, in their 
wns, with the officers of the ison, following 
body tothe cathedral, where the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone read the funeral service. Thus, as he ex. 
pected, the noble veteran has “ to bed in 
Afric’s dust,” having attained the 62nd year of his 
“ge He was a native of Barbadoes, to which 
island his ancestors emigrated from England in the 
reign of Charles I. To the West Indian Church, 
therefore, belongs the honor of having given an- 
other martyr to Christ, for such in a certain sense 
Mr. Leacock assuredly was, Never did a man 
more calmly and deliberately set forward to en- 
counter the extreme perils to which he was 
exposed. He had fully counted the cost, and 
chose to suffer with the people of God. 





THE LIBERIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Mucu valuable testimony has been given to the 
public, during the year, going to establish the 
character and influence of the Liberian Government, 
the growth and prosperity of its schools, and mul 
tiplying settlements, the increase of agricultural in 
dustry and improvement, and the adaptedness of 
its institutions to secure the highest permanent 
benefits to its own citizens and to Africa, The 
Rev. Thomas Officer, for some time connected with 
a Mission founded in a spirit little favorable to this 
Society, sums up the result of his observations of 
Western Africa, as a mission field, in these words : 
“ We have now seen that the wants of the people 
of Western Africa are numerous and great—that 
they are of such a kind as can best be met by the 
introduction of Christian settlements—that the na- 
tural advantages of the country are amply sufli- 
cient to sustain such comrounities—that the pecu- 
liarity of the climate is such as renders it altogether 
best that these settlements be made up of black 
men—that there is no good reason to deny the 
black man’s capacity for the work—and that the 
Republic of Liberia opens up the most important 
situations for these mission settlements.” 

Early in the year the Rev. Alex. Crummell, of 
Monrovia, appealed for aid in the construction of a 
suitable building for the Library of the Monrovia 
Lyceum. In a single week offers to supply the 
sum required were made coparately. OF three gen- 
tlemen, residing in different cities. at of a gen- 
tleman of New-York was acce Such an evi- 
dence of to the interests of education aud in- 
tellectual improvement in Liberia should be recorded 
with honor. 

The jast three years have been signally distin- 

uished by valuable aphical and ethnological 
Gusset in Africa, tors Barth, and Vogel, 
and Richardson, and other bold and enterprising 
travellers, have trated to the great and popu- 
lous regions of Central Africa, determined, by as- 
tronomical observations, the positions of man » hae 
hitherto uwoknown, and revealed the king 
cruelties inflicted by powerful and warlike tribes in 
their expeditions to plunder and subdue their un- 
oifending but weaker neighbors, In one of these 
expeditions Dr. Vogel saw 36 prisoners cut to pieces 
alive, and of the four thousand slaves carried off, 
all women and children under twelve years of 
8,500 died of dysentery aad small-pox before they 





cessfully conducted by Dr, Blaikie, has opened | danger of; it is on this account that some warn- 


commerce in regions not before visited, and added 





reached Kuka. The English Niger expedition, suc- 


250 miles of the Chadda above the point reached 
by Allen and Oldfield to our maps, Mr. Andersen 
has visited Lake N’Gami, and Lieut, Burton, with 
resolution seldom equalled, entered Harvar and 
Berbera, and has again gone forth to the inner sea of 
Uniamese and the sources of the Nile. The Rev, 
Robert Moffat has spent seven months in exploring 
a very extensive, beautiful, and well coal coun 
try; while his son in-law, Dr. Livingstone, with 
Roman courage, but the spirit of an apostle, has 
twice crossed the African continent, surveyed and 
described the province of Angola, traced the courses 
of before unknown but mig ty rivers, crossed un- 
known mountains, and st ied nature and man in 
vast shrouded in the 


observa of the civilized world; and having | wan 


th the favor of Providence returned to London, 
he invites 
Christianity to make Africa a 
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England and all the nations blessed by | be 


as piracy b . 
Thankful to the Supreme Ruler in all human 
affairs for the measure of success which has attended 


our efforts, let us see the wisdom of bis Providence, 
both in the combination of causes as well as in the 
ordering of partioular events. In the late dis- 
coveries of the great geographical features of Africa, 
her various a abundant resources, her populous 
tribes and nations, in the multiplication of mission. 
ary stations and mi laborers, on nearly all 
parts of her coast, and far into the interior; in her 
wrongs and her sios, her ong | and her capacity, 
in her dark and bloody history, her exiled children, 
and her opening gates, let us discern signs of her 
redemption, and motives for our beneficence, For 
long ages is our work. It may stand while the 
world stands, Let the people the United States 
see and feel iis glory. ble that the greatest 
trust for humanity is committed to their hands, let 
them hasten to invite the broken tribes and mighty 
nations of Africa from her deserts and her thickets, 
from her gloomy forests and darker habitations of 
cruelty, into the dominions of C bristian law and the 
fold of God.—Annual Report of the American 


Prem the Breaing Pest. 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION—ITS ULTI- 
MATE GOOD. 
Messus. Eprrons :—In a recent issue of your pa 
per | see some remarks on the subject of Coloniza- 


tion, The writer, it seems, has somewhere seen a Co- 
lonization Herald, After quoting from it certain 
figures purporting to show the number of our colored 
aS Sa has aided in to 

iberia, he says that our slave population is on the 
increase notwithstanding, and — that colo- 
nization is inefficient as a remedy for the evil of 
slavery. 

The remarks may be plausible, but to me it ap- 
pears that they are not sound, 

The continuance or the strength of African 
slavery among us depends not on numerical large- 
ness only; it depends even more oa a certain state 
of public sentiment which unhappily has existed 
towards the colored man, It bas said, “ The 
slanderer hateth those that are injured by him.” 
This is always so, No one injures, or even pu 
to injure another, without wishing to slight the victim 
of his hatred. What rowdy ever strikes a man with- 
out calling him a rascal? What despot ever at- 
tempts to “grind the face of the poor” without 
calling them plebeians, serfs, villains, or ? 
There is wickedness and wrong in this, but 
cunning in it, too. A) natural 
worthy persons by names ; 
can es on fixed, whether on an individ 
people, ness will be attributed, and then it be- 
comes quite easy for men to suppose 
of injuries or = may be done with 
nity to the party us stigmatized. It is in this wa: 
waeete 


' 


without is precluded—it is thus 
public sentiment is to be turned against the injured 


oo remarks apply to the negro race 


us. pony Cupane S08 Gans and too often 
we take to despise . Thus it is, also, 


with the poor man, to some extent ; in his “ 

and windowed raggedness,’’ he to a disad- 
vantage, and is very liable to be depreciated. To 
undervalue the ia an error we are in great 


ings are everywhere on record against it—* Des- 
pise not the person of the poor,” MH, then, the 
poor man is 80 liable to be undervalued, how much 
more the enslaved? We have seen the negro 
mainly in ignorance, in poverty, in d ation. 
We have heard him slighted, as id, vicious, 
lazy and vile, by those, perhaps, who live ia luxury 
on the sweat of bis brow; by those, perhaps, who 
ave interested in depreciating him. It is on this 
account our popular sentiment puts him down too 
low—does him wrong. So it was with Israel of 
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BON. T. BENTON AND NEW-ENGLAND 
OPERATIVES. 
Nor only was I surprised by the 
of the machinery, but also up the iness 
which every de The rooms 
are and well ventilated in summer, and well 
war in winter, The ves, too, were 
comely, male and female ; and this, too, struck me as 
T passed through IT made it my business to converse 
with them, with the young women. I found 
them to be attractive and comely, modest with- 
out being bashful, confident without assurance, and 


quite intelli 1 went also through the bo irdi 
houses, ne ol all my ideas were reversed for I 


had before supposed that the o ves in New- 
Eoyland, as in Old England, wae tine in small, 
narrow, confined, and uncomfortable buildings, 
+ ay food. Oa an the contrary, | found 
them—l say it without dis t to any bod 
—siluated 4 well as seasons of Gee ae 4 
Washington City, [Applause.] They were in large, 
stately and elegant buildings, in rows, 
entered in the same manner in which you enter 
the parlor at Washington, by rin a bell at the 
entrance, In the pas there was furniture equal 
to that which can be found in C 8 


houses. I carried my curiosity so far as to ask the 


ction 


mistress to take me into the ing department, 
shat 5 eaighe exe Co cocina gna. She said 
[had takea her uoawares, I told her that was 


just what I had desired, as 1 wanted to see them in 
their every-day course of living. She opened the 
door and let me into the kitchen, which was cleanly 
and neat. This was the condition of the operatives. 
And to all this they added leisure for the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, I dwell upon these facts with 
much pleasure. 


HOW COFFEB CAME TO BE USED. 


Ir is somewhat singular to trace the manner in 
which arose the use of the common of 
coffee, without which, few persons, in any half or 
wholly civilized country in the world, now make a 

ast. At the time Columbus discovered 


America, it had never been known or used. Ii 
only grew in Arabia and Upper The 
discovery of its use as a be is ascribed to 


the superior of a monastery in who, desir- 
aus of peoventing the quieren ceeninn os Gat 
of ecles open tao pes of chapheodvehe cheery. 
coffee re 8 4,W . 
ed that hie Backs eno more lively after brows- 
ing on the fruit of that plant. Its re i 
spread the adjacent counties, and in about 
200 years it ad reached Paria, A single plant 
t there in 1714 became the parent stock of 
French coffee plantations in the West 
Indies, The Dutch introduced it into Java and 
the East Indies, and the French and 8 
over South America and the West Indies. The 


= 


over eight millions of dollars. 
the Arabian or Mocha, the 
small bean of «a dark yellow color. 
East Indian, next in quality, are larger 
est Indian Rio has a 
or greenish gray tint. 


a 





Avorner Sriexpw Donation,—It is only two 
or three b — Ss had bY gratification of re- 
cording the magnificent -five thousand 
dollars to the Reetet ¢ Society, by 
David Hunt, Esq., of Mi We have now 
the pleasure to announce an additional 
donation from the same noble-hearted phi 
of twenty thousand dollars, a check for which 
amount was received from him by the Treasurer of 
the Society day before yesterday. This sum makes 
4 total of more than fifty thousand dollars 
which has been contributed by Mr. Hunt to the 
philanthropic cause of colonization, How great 


are the of wealth, when possessed by one 
so humane generous !|— National Intelligencer, 
April 25th. 


From a mn Coast.—The steamship 
Gambia arrived at P| » Dee, 4th. 
She ht dates as — “a 

Noy. 11; Liberia, Nov. 15; Bath- 
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second will follow alter, The project ir 
lative ; an important feature of the contract be 
that of the race shall be carrie: 
A not e $10 each. It is by 
thus to colonize y in Central Africa 
civilized and educated of whom a 
supply is looked for from United States 


chief of the enterprise is Mr. Maogrego: 
—N. ¥. Examiner, 


Da. Livixesrone’s Apvaewrure wirn a Li: 
A herd of lious broke into their at nigh 
carried off some of their catile. nal 
their alarm, believed that a neighboring trib: 
ag Livingstone taunted | 
suffering osses through cowardice, 
then turned out to face and huat down the ea 
The Doctor shot a lion, which woul 
It afterwards sprang ou him and caught him by 
arm, and, after wounding two natives who dre 
off him, it fell down - The wounded arm v 
not set properly, and Dr. Livingstone suffered 
cruciating agony in consequence. 

Hore ror Eovrr.—The Coptic Oburch, 
well known, includes the Egyptians proper, the 
posed descendants of the ancient 
the children of those who first embr ced 
tianity. 

In the Christian Churches of Egypt there 
st symptoms of a new hife ; the Armeman 
tiiarch is said to be alive to his responsibilities, 
seeks the eulightenment and welfare of his 
He has succeeded in aboli pictures and 
adoration of them in his churches, and pu 
great many Bibles from the missionaries. The C 
tic Church has been brought into close contact 
late years with the missionary clergyman, the 
Mr. Lieder, and a happy influence has 
borne — it. The patriarch is an enligh 
man, and steadily pursuing a healthy reform in 
Chureh. 

He has more than two hundred boys uad: 
sound Christian instruction. A correspondent 
* With some friends | vi 


















London says : 
ed the school ; we found the boys learning Eng! 
and French, and we examined them ia Ser 


tures, which form the main subject of study, 1 
attainment was satisfactory, and their ri 
ous and sensible man. A Copt taught 1 
tiently and thoroughly. This school is so ho, 
ul an element, and yielded me so much pleas: 
that I took the liberty of asking an audience of 
on patriarch, which he kindly gave me, I 
our with him, and he was gratified at the in. 
est felt by a stranger in his schools. He told me 
on my 8 of the immense importance 
value of the word of God, that there were ma 
true believers in communion with bis Church \ 
frequently meet vo pray and read the Bible” 
New Zeatanvo.—One of the most 
features of the island of New Zealand—si 
the South Pacific, and the property of G 
tain—is the numerous warm and hot 
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